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Che New VUolume of the Cairo Museum Catalogue 
and the Chariot of Chothmes TU. 


The new volume of the “Catalogue Général des Antiquitiés 
Egyptiennes du Musés du Cairo,” containing numbers 46001 to 
46529, just published, is entirely occupied with relics discovered 
in the tomb of Thothmes IV., excavated last year by Mr. How- 
ard Carter at the expense of Mr. Theodore Davis, of the United 
States. The work is edited by Mr. Carter and Mr. Percy New- 
bury, and forms a descriptive catalogue with illustrative plates 
and vignettes, some of them colored. It will be followed by 
another volume, giving a complete account of the finding of 
the tomb, and a description of the life and monuments of the 
King in all parts of Egypt; also a paper upon the physical 
characteristics of the mummy of Thothmes; in fact, a biogra- 
phy of his life and deeds, and a novelty to such works in a post 
mortem “appreciation ” of his cadavre. 

The colored plates in the new catalogue volume are facsim- 
ilies of two beautiful pieces of woven tapestry, fragments 
of robes. One is ornamented with eight rows of lotus flowers 
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and papyrus plant buds in blue, yellow and brown, tinted at the 
edges with black, and the cartouche of Amenemhat II. with 
ureeus serpent supporters, worked in a harmony of the same 
colors. The other garment has hieroglyphs woven into the 
tapestry in colored linen threads, chiefly blue, brown and yel- 
low. It is to be hoped these elegant and sober designs will be 
copied in some art fabrics by modern manufacturers. 

The editors have been favored with the views of W. G. 
Thompson upon these fabrics, and his remarks are of so much 
interest that we quote them almost entire:— 

“These tapestry woven fabrics are of supreme importance 
in the history of tapestry weaving. Bearing the cartouche of 
Amenemhat, they are about 1000 years earlier than the oldest 
tapesty weavings hitherto known, viz., the fragment dating 
from about 400 B.c., found in the Crimea, and now at St. 
Petersburg. 

“This superb workmanship proves that tapestry weaving 


was in a high state of perfection in the reign of Amenemhat IL., 
and the technique is most interesting. The texture is very fine 


for tapestry, the warp strings numbering about 60 to the inch. 
In the larger piece, these run vertically as we read the hiero- 
glyphs upon it; in the smaller pieces, horizontally; in all 
three they are looser in some parts than in others, to which 
fact the warp owes its undulative appearance. 

“The weft is appreciably thicker than the warp, and the 
delicacy with which the floral and other forms are rendered 
leaves no doubt that an upright loom was used. This is con- 
firmed by the fact that the patterns are exactly the same on 
both sides, there being no “passing” or ends of threads visible, 
and probably the weaver sat in front of the loom, instead of 
behind it. The warp bears evidence of having been relaxed 
or tightened at will in places where its direction would aid the 
execution of the pattern, as in weaving the vultures upon it, 
where the warps are curved to enable the wing to be more easily 
rendered. A loom in which the warp strings are kept taut by 
a series of weights instead of being fastened to a cylinder, would 
admit of this technique, and this was the principle of the Scan- 
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dinavian and Greek looms. One of the latter is represented 
on a vase of about 400 B. Cc. 

“Tn one fragment a hieroglyph resembles needle work, but 
most likely it has been woven by a method common in Coptic 
textile work. Another characteristic of Coptic tapestry is that 
the weft, instead of being at right angles to the warp, often 
crosses it obliquely to describe a curve. This is the method 
employed on the newly-found pieces for certain rounded forms 
of hieroglyphs. 

“Except for these instances there is but little difference 
between the technique of these ancient robes and present 
methods. We can see in the spaces between contiguous warps 
bearing different colors, the crossing stitch at intervals which, 
then as now, was necessary to prevent the fabric coming apart. 
The colors are red, blue, green, yellow, brown, or black, and 
gray. Of these the reds and blues are very bright, the brown, 
or black, has perished, leaving the bare warp-strings, but here 
and there particles of it remain.” 

Plate III. presents two canopic jars, the lids of which have 
portrait heads perfectly preserved, of much interest for stu- 
dents of Egyptian physiognomy. Another jar of a set of four 
was made for a Prince Amenemhat, and there are also fragments 
of a jar provided for a funeral of a Princess Thent-Amen. 

Plate IV. gives two almost uninjured magical figures out of 
the four, which, for a tomb to be complete, had to be placed 
one in each of the four sepulchre walls. The pair found intact 
in this royal burial place are the magical mummy-form figure, 
appertaining to the north wall, and the magical jakal, whose 
sight was in the eastern wall. Their objects and destination 
and potent powers are fully set forth in chapter 141 of the 
Book of the Dead, as published by Professor Naville. All four of 
the pedestals are preserved, each bearing the appropriate rubric 
of the 141st chapter appertaining to the figure it supported. 

Two plates are occupied with photographs of portions of the 
wooden panels supposed to have formed part of the monarch’s 
throne. The magnificent carving upon these will always be 
a memorable specimen of the work of the art craftsmen at the 
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time of Thothmes. Very fine, also, is the lower portion ofa 
wooden flabellum, or fan, which formed the center part, or 
support for the scores of ostrich feathers which projected from 
it, the edges of this and other similar objects enumerated here 
being all pierced with holes for inserting the quills of the 
feathers. Several other plates show vases and amulets, in al- 
most all cases bearing the cartouche of Thothmes IV. 

The great treasure preserved in the royal sepulchre was the 
body portion of the Pharaoh’s war chariot. It is made of wooden 
frame-work and paneling, the panels covered with a canvas 
base and then stuccoed, this last material beautifully modelled 
in relief. The space is chiefly occupied by four large pano- 
ramic panels, two inside and two outside. In the center of 
the body breastwork, between the two outer panels is the car- 
touche, or ornamental shield, with the regal name inscribed in- 
side it, and a symbol with bound captives as supporters. 

Two of the relief scenes delineate the king in a war chariot; 
the vehicles are not identical, and so two specimens of these 
equipages are provided. Neither of these, also, are the same 
in style as that of which the body has just been recovered. 

The pole at its hinder end evidently rested upon the axle 
which was placed well to the back of the body. Then the 
frame work, to which the flooring of the chariot body was se- 
cured, rested upon the top-side of the pole, so that the pole was 
wedged between the axle and the flooring. This floor was of 
leather meshes so as to give some elasticity and thus make 
amends for the absence of springs and enable the warrior to 
stand steadily enough to “draw a bow ata venture, "though 
perhaps when essaying to stand firmly he would plant his feet 
just in the center, so as to rest upon the rigid pole.. 

To further secure the pole to the body, Mr. Howard Carter 
tells us it passed quite to the back along beneath, and was 
inserted into a socket secured to the head part of the body 
underneath. It also passed through a loop attached to the 
lower front bar of the body frame work, as clearly indicated in 
the photograph. 

Doubtless it was additionally secured from about two to three 
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feet forward of the body by leathern bands to the top of the 
breastwork, and this plan of support for chariot poles is shown 
upon the reliefs of the two other royal chariots shown in the 
battle scenes on the body. 

Supposing that these chariots depicted in the tableaux cor- 
rectly inform us as to the structure of the complete vehicle 
but partially preserved, it may be noted that they have eight 
spokes to each wheel, whilst all the numerous chariots of the 
defeated Asiatics, also represented, have only four spokes. In all 
cases, both Egyptian and foeman, the harness has breast collars. 

In addition to several photographs of selected portions of 
the reliefs, the descriptive volume gives two drawings of the 
two larger exterior tableaux. In one of these the draughts- 
man shows the spokes of a royal Egyptian chariot as terminat- 
ing in wide wedge-shape projections let into or upon the fel- 
loes of the wheel rim; but in my opinion there is no ground 
for the arrangement of construction in the relief it purports to 
be a copy of; and it is to be hoped this error will not be per- 
petuated in text-books quoting from this beautiful Catalogue 
volume. Figure 6 is a photograph of the wheel and its sur- 
rounding objects in question (shown incorrectly in the draw- 
ing vede plate XI.), and the photograph clearly indicates a wheel 
so illustrated as to afford no idea as to how the spokes are fixed 
into the outer rim; apparently they merely project into it, very 
much as a wheel is made to-day. A very interesting object 
found beside the chariot body is Pharaoh’s gauntlet, which is 
made to fit the lower part of the left arm and hand, witha 
thumb-piece. The object of this article was to protect the 
hand arm from the friction of the arrows, and enable the mas- 
sive bow to be firmly grasped. The gauntlet is of red leather 
with stripes of green leather sewn on the edges. 


Some years ago, at the Oriental Congress at St. Etienne, a 
papyrus was translated containing a hymn to a royal chariot, 
and it was published in the “Actes” of that congress. It would 
probably provide a useful commentary upon the description of 
the chariot remains we have been considering. 

Josepn Orrorp, M.S. B. A. 
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Dr. Evans on His Work at Knossos. 


At a general meeting of the Hellenic Society, held in the 
rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, in 
October, the Provost of Oriel occupying the chair, Dr. Arthur 
Evans gave an account of the last season’s work at Knossos to 
to a crowded audience. 

Dr. Evans said that on the palace site itself this year’s 
excavations had thrown much new light on the stratigraphy 
of the successive “Minoan” constructions dating from the 
close of the Neolithic period onwards. In the west wing of 
the later palace the original plan could now be clearly distin- 
guished from the existing scheme, which was shown to be the 
result of subsequent remodelling. Fresh stone repositories 
belonging to its first period—like those found in 1903 contain- 
ing the faience figures and snake goddess, but less rich in 
relics—were found to extend north of the others beneath the 
later stepped portico which here descends to the central court. 
A whole line of early gypsum walling facing this court could 
finally be made out, a little within the later wall. This 
original facade was seen to have been partly incorporated in 
the later constructions and partly to have been broken through 
by them. The west wall of the palace itself and the adjoining 
magazines belonging to the original work, but the entrances 
to the magazines were found to have been altered. Originally 
they were provided with comparatively narrow doors appro- 
priate to the valuable contents of the cists along their floors. 
Later the entrances were widened, the cists reduced to mere 
shallow cavities, and the whole fitted out for the reception of 
hugh oil jars. From the superficial deposit of some of these 
cists belonging to the second period of the later palace were 
brought out a variety of painted stucco fragments which had 
fallen here from a N.W. hall above. Among these were illus- 
trations of the bull ring, together with gpier frescoes, slightly 
larger than the “miniature ” paintings found in 1900, showing 
part of the facade of another shrine, with; the “fetish ’”’ double- 
axes stuck into its columns. Dr. Evags: ‘t@lso exhibited a 
scheme devised by him for the arrangement of scattered frag- 
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ments of the earlier-discovered miniature frescoes as part of 
connected designs. Two panels were thus reproduced by M. 
Gillieron under his direction, one showing a small temple and 
halls on either side, with ladies seated or standing in the fore- 
ground and throngs of men behind. The other depicted 
walled enclosures with trees and similar spectators overlook- 
ing a court where gaily-dressed women were engaged in a 
mazy dance. Fresh interesting fragments had also been 
detected of the painted reliefs exhibiting parts of a male 
figure, with a fleur-de-lis crown, and these permitted the 
restoration of the entire figure of what was not improbably 
one of the priest-kings of Knossos. The center of the crown 
was found to be adorned with peacocks’ plumes. A clay seal- 
ing of still earlier date supplied what appeared to be an actual 
portrait of a Minoan dynast associated with his son, but in this 
case was crownless. A section cut beneath the pavement of 
the west court had laid bare remarkably complete evidence as 
to the stratification and comparative chronology of the charac- 
teristic stages of Minoan culture that preceded the construction 
of the later palace. The foundation of the later palace was 
shown to have been posterior to the great “ Middle Minoan” 
age of polychrome pottery. Its second period, as appeared 
from Egyptian associations, did not come down later than 
about 1500 B.c., but there were now traceable six distinct 
periods of culture that separated the initial stage of the later 
palace from the latest Neolithic deposit. Below this again 
the Neolithic stratum which was itself superposed on the virgin 
rock, attained a depth of from six to eight métres. On the 
western borders of the palace the total depth of the human 
deposit was from twelve to fourteen métres. A Minoan paved 
way was opened out leading directly west from the “ theatral 
area” discovered last year. Near this, towards the close of 
the present excavations, had come to light what appeared to 
be remains of the Royal arsenal. A large hoard of clay docu- 
ments was found here relating to chariots and arms, and near 


one of these—enumerating a lot of over 800 arrows—lay the 
remains of two officially sealed chests containing the bronze 
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headed arrows themselves. A principal work of the year was 
the exploration of an extensive cemetery dating from the last 
days of the palace and the immediately succeeding period. 
Over a hundred tombs were opened, containing bronze vessels, 
arms, jewelry, and other typically “Mycenzan” remains. Of 
still geater interest was the discovery of what appears to have 
been a Royal mausoleum occupying a commanding point over- 
looking land and sea. It was built on a different plan from 
those of Mycenzan Greece, the principal chamber being 
square with a keeled roof. Most of the metal objects had been 
abstracted in ancient times, but magnificent vases in the later 
palace style were found, together with Egyptian alabastra of 
the beginning of the XVIIIth Dynasty. 

Plans of the mausoleum by Mr. Theodore Fyfe were 
exhibited. 


Che Old Testament in the Light of the Ancient East. 


A Noras te contribution to this department of Biblical litera- 
ture has recently been made by Dr. Alfred Jeremias of Leipzig, 
in his work entitled Das alte Testament im Lichte des Alten 
Orients; mit 145 Abbildungen und 2 Karten (Leipzig: J. C. 
Hinrichs, 1904; price M.6.50). This book deserves a fuller than 
ordinary notice. The personality and scientific individuality 
of the author are themselves sufficient to impose upon a re- 
viewer the obligation to give exact details; but a still stronger 
claim is established by the weighty contents of the book, in 
which Dr. Jeremias’ Assyriological and Biblical scholarship 
combines with his acquaintance with Egyptological studies to 
produce conclusions that are of extreme value as illustrating 
the most important occurrences in the history of the Ancient 
East. The title of the book corresponds in every respect with 
its contents. The author has evidently sought (without resort- 
ing to the strictly apologetic form) to write a defence of the 
early biblical history, and, in opposition to the destructive ten- 
dencies of the one-sided methods of the Graf-Wellhausen 
school, to rehabilitate the historical character of the oldest 
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sources that are drawn upon in the Hexateuch. In the task he 
sets himself, Dr. Jeremias has had many predecessors, but 
these have all been lacking in one qualification, namely, an 


impartial standpoint, coupled with expert Assyriological train- 
ing. Armed with the most modern scientific weapons, and 
freely surveying his task from an elevated viewpoint, Dr. 
Jeremias was thus in a position to throw all his predecessors 
into the shade, and to furnish readers who are interested in 
biblical studies with a book, which in its form and contents is 
strictly scientific, but is written in a style that is perfectly 
popular. 

In the first two chapters the author builds upon the founda- 
tion of H. Winckler. He contends strongly for that scholar’s 
theory of the “mythological descriptive method,” and the 
“mythological system,” and discovers in a recognition of the 
mythological system of the Ancient East the key to a doctrine 
of the forms employed in biblical literature. At the same 
time, he is careful at every step to caution us against unduly 
exalting the form and resolving facts into mythological 
ideas. In short, it is the author’s aim that his book shall 
not only help toward a recognition of the real nature of 
the biblical descriptive method, but at the same time promote 
an understanding of the contents of Scripture. Accordingly, 
in opposition to the hitherto prevailing tendency to lay the 
main stress upon the investigation of the outward form of the 
biblical tradition, he attaches the main importance to the 
contents of that tradition. Inthe arrangement of his matter 
our author follows the example set by Schrader in his XK. A. T.. 
taking up the O. T. writings in the order of the Luther Bible, 
and contributing notes on the particular passages to be eluci- 
dated. The book commences with an account of the beliefs of 
the Ancient East and the closely connected conception of the 
world, and closes with the notes on the prophetical books. 

It would be quite impossible within the space at our disposal 
to notice all the merits of Dr. Jeremias’ book and the manifold 
stimulus it supplies; we must be content to select a few of the 
most important points, especially as we are convinced that 
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some of the views put forward by the author will give rise to 
fruitful scientific discussion. 

In discussing the biblical narrative of Creation, Dr. Jeremias 
starts from a cuneiform text (Cumetform Texts, xiii. 35f), which 
is of extreme importance for the purpose of comparison, but 
whose real significance was first recognized by H. Winckler. 
Strangely enough, this text includes, amongst Marduk’s first 
creations, the greatest temples of Babylonia, and above all, the 
temple of E-sagila at Babylon. The creation of the world 
proper took place, according to this text, in the following way: 
—At first, all was apsu (=biblical tehdm); in this apsu was first 
formed the heavenly world: (1) Eridu and B-sagila, the heav- 
enly domain of water; (2) the heavenly domain of Anu, the 
“holy city” and “dwelling-place” of the Anunnaki; (3) the 
heavenly domain of Bel, probably the zodiac. Then came—(4) 
men, animals and plants; (5) the earth which, like the heavenly 
domain, originated through a mingling of earth and reeds, 
which produced a firm surface on the water; (6) earthly places 
of worship. 

This hitherto neglected Creation narrative is now compared 
by Dr. Jeremias with the Egyptian, Phoenician, and Etruscan 
narratives, and he reaches the conclusion that the biblical story 
is dependent upon Babylonian material in certain points: par- 
ticularly in the word fehém, the picture of the spirit of God 
“brooding,” the notion of Creation as effected by the word of 
God, the creating of light by God (which is the same thing as the 
victory of light over darkness), the repeatedly recurring num- 
bers 3 and 7, the forming of the earth into dry land, the creating 
of the vegetable world and of man. On the other hand, the 
Babylonian conception of the stars as spiritual essences has 
almost disappeared. The basis of the biblical narrative is thus 
Babylonian, but accommodated to the monotheistic standpoint. 

In the story of the Flood, our author sees the astral myth of 
the watery region in the world-cycle, and labors with much 
ingenuity to establish a theory (although he cannot shake off 
the feeling that even here “a historical occurrence in primeval 
times” underlies the narrative). For ourselves, we prefer to 
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see an allusion to one of those natural occurrences, the recol- 
lection of which has impressed itself on the memory even of 
later generations. There are details in which both the biblical 
narratives (which have now been worked into one,) exhibit 
deviations from the Babylonian story, but a much closer affin- 
ity can be proved here than in the Creation narrative. 

With reference to the List of Nations contained in the tenth 
chapter of Genesis, Dr. Jeremias labors to refute the current 
view, represented in recent times by Socin in particular, that 
“it would be an impossible task, from the data supplied by the 
list, to draw a map of the world as it then existed;” and seeks 
to show that the biblical writers were well acquainted with the 
political geography of their time. The popular lists of Darius 
Hystaspis are at the same time subjected to examination with 
special reference to the biblical Javan and its signification. We 
have, indeed, recently had other two discussions of this unfor- 
tunately as yet unsolved question: the one in Kiessling’s Leip- 
zig dissertation (1901), the other from Geiger’s pen in the 
Grundriss der tran. Philologie; but the present attempt of Dr. 
Jeremias offers new suggestions which are sure to be welcomed 
by all friends of the Ancient East. Thus Jeremias separates 
the “Saka Haumavarka” of Darius into two races, the “ Saka 
and “Haumavark4,” and compares the latter with the Auu'pyzor 
of Herodotus. The “Iauna Takabara” (¢. e. the pedasos-wearing 
Greeks) he considers to be the Macedonians. The usual ex- 
planation of Kittim as Cyprus is rejected by Dr. Jeremias, who 
understands by it South Italy, but especially Sicily. Elisha, 
again, is taken to represent the main region of Phoenician 
colonies in North-West Africa, but especially Carthage. 

Regarding the number of the patriarchs Dr. Jeremias main- 
tains the same view as the present writer, who (7he Expository 
Times, 1900, p. 320 f., “On the Question of the Exodus’’) argued 
that the number of the biblical patriarchs must be increased 
by several names, and that “Israel” itself is a patriarchal name 
that has been lost. Dr. Jeremias admits that the patriarchal 
narratives in their present form are incomplete and idealized. 
Traces of the latter phenomenon he discovers, particularly in 
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the matter of circumcision, which he regards as having been 
interpolated into the earlier narratives, whereas it is expressly 
testified of Moses and his sons (Ex. 4°") that they were un- 
circumcised. In spite of this concession, Dr. Jeremias holds to 
the historicity of the early narratives as a whole; and even 
individual patriarchs are to him historical figures. This can 
already be regarded as a fact in the case of Abraham, since the 
discovery of Hammurabi’s inscriptions. It is true that Abra- 
ham is not a tribal ancestor in the ethnological sense but, 
according to Dr. Jeremias, a conqueror whose exploits are 
obscured, nay idealized, in the biblical narrative. It is only in 
this light that we can rightly understand the record of Gn. 14, 
in which also Dr. Jeremias discovers a precious relic of ancient 
Canaanite annals. A mere shepherd-prince can scarcely have 
gained a brilliant victory over the powerful Elamite king and 
his allies, the latter including even Hammurabi (Amraphel). 

Dr. Jeremias examines carefully the cuneiform and Egyptian 
witnesses to the pre-Israelite history of Canaan. He rejects 
what have come to be favorite identifications in the list of 
Thetmes III, namely, /a‘kob-el and Jsp-el. In the case of 
Ja‘kob-al it seems to us that he can hardly be right in so acting, 
for the occurrence of the name Ja‘kub also in Hammurabi’s 
contracts is of no weight. In dealing with the record of the 
travels of the Egyptian mohkar, Dr. Jeremias retains the old 
reading ’Eutu for O-tu, and rightly identifies this place with 
the Greek Paletyrus. He is wrong, however, in citing H. 
Winckler as the author of this identification, as he might 
readily have learned from the passage cited (Winckler, Gesch. 
Isr. i, 201) that the identification was first proposed and estab- 
lished by the present writer. The famous inscription on the 
stele of Merenptah, in which, as is well known, the Israelites 
are mentioned among the foes of Egypt surely deserved fuller 
notice than it receives from Dr. Jeremias. 

Everyone who has taken part in research in the department 
of biblical and the cognate ancient literature will be specially 
interested in the line followed by Dr. Jeremias in discussing 
the Habiri question. The course adopted by him appears to 
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the present writer to be the most proper one. The identity of 
the two names Hadiri and ‘/brim is, indeed, beyond question; 
but we are not all too readily to identify the connotative term 
with its application as the name of a people, especially as it can 
be proved that the name Habiri and also the name ‘/érim were 
each applied by their neighbours to a special body of people, 
and thus exhibited vacillation in their usage. In the Amarna 
period the name Hadiri might quite well be given to the wan- 
dering sons of the desert, but it might with equal propriety be 
applied some two centuries later to the Israelite invaders who 
likewise emerged from the district east of Jordan to sweep over 
the land of Canaan. 

Abraham is to Dr. Jeremias an historical personage, but his 
appearance upon the scene is viewed by the learned author as 
that of a religious innovator, a Mahdi. To the religious initia- 
tive of Abraham Dr. Jeremias seeks to trace back what he 
regards as the product of the patriarch’s own experience, 
namely, the recognition of the interposition of the living God, 
the maker of heaven and earth, in the life and training of the 
human race. Abraham is thus to him from the first the founder 
of a new, ethically based, doctrine of God, who is called either 
by the Canaanite name &/ or the Babylonian /a’u (/ah). 
Even Dr. Jeremias in this way admits a certain dependence of 
the Canaanitish-Israelitish monotheism upon Babylon, apart 
from the circumstance that this dependence is already placed 
beyond doubt by the undeniable Babylonian origin of Abraham 
himself. Anyone who is convinced that Abraham is no mere 
shadow cast on the page of history must admit also that 
the ideas for which he procured acceptance were originally 
Babylonian. Consequently also the kernel of the patriarchal 
narratives must be historical, provided of course that we strip 
some of these heroic figures of the features of simple family 
life which have been given to them by a fondly naive tradition. 
Abraham and his successors are powerful princes, who presu- 
mably betake themselves for protection against Babylon to 
Egypt, which had been reconstituted after the fall of the 
Hyksos; and at length one of them, known to the Bible as 
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Joseph, brought the whole tribe to settle in the pasture lands 
of Goshen. The position attributed to Joseph, that of a power- 
ful vizier at the court of a Pharaoh of the eighteenth dynasty, 
is genuinely Egyptian, and finds its counterpart in the rdéle of a 
Janhamu of the Amarna period. 

Israel's sojourn in Egypt and the Exodus are ingeniously 
treated by Dr. Jeremias. Here again the conviction forces its 
way that the occurrences brought into connexion with Egypt 
and the sojourn of the Israelites there have an historical kernel. 
Dr. Jeremias has been able to bring forward new considera- 
tions which witness to the historicity of the biblical narrative. 
He assumes as his starting-point a religious movement in 
Egypt in opposition to the polytheistic cultus. The represen- 
tatives of this movement are supposed to have been in sympa- 
thy with the monotheistic namads from Palestine. Traces of 
the Egyptian tradition on this subject are discovered by Dr. 
Jeremias in the well-known narratives of Manetho and Chere- 
mon. The Osar-siph of Manetho is to him /o-seph, an explana- 
tion which it will no longer be possible to reject unceremo- 
niously. Only in regard to the date assigned to the Exodus— 
the time of the “heretic” king Amenophis IV.—the present 


writer finds it impossible to agree with Dr. Jeremias. Some 
features, unfortunately overlooked by Dr. Jeremias, in the 
hieroglyphic tradition are intelligible only within the frame- 
work of the history of the nineteenth dynasty, especially in the 
long reigns of Ramses II, and his two immediate successors.— 
Expository Times. J. V. PrAsex, Prague. 


Che Personality of Cheops. 


In an article contributed to The Egyptian Gazette, entitled 
“The ten temples of Abydos,” by W. M. Flinders Petrie, the 
author thus describes the personality of Cheops: 

We come down from this beginning of the high civilization, 
which is only now brought before us, and some eight centuries 
later we meet, at 4000 B. c., a name which has never fallen into 
oblivion, but has kept its place as that of one of the leading 
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figures of history. By the pen of Herodotus the personality of 
Cheops has passed over from the wreck of Egyptian literature, 
safe and sound, into the Greek world, and so to our days. The 
character of this great and masterful ruler is the oldest that 
has been handed down in the memory of every generation 
since his time. In all ages to offend a priesthood is a sure title 
to infamy; and whether it be Cheops or Manasseh, Leo the 
Iconoclast or Henry IIL. the result is the same. In this light 
we must read the history of Cheops, who is said to have “aban- 
doned himself to every kind of depravity. He closed all the 
temples, forbade the Egyptians to offer sacrifices, and ordered 
them all to work for himself,” as Herodotus records. Manetho 
likewise says that “he was supercilious to the gods,” but adds, 
strangely, that he “wrote the sacred book which is greatly val- 
ued by the Egyptians.” This apparent contradiction shows 
how we are to read the abuse which precedes it. Of the de- 
pravity there is no evidence beyond a confiscation of religious 
endowments; of his real religion there is the proof that he ed- 
ited or wrote a work which was valued in ages afterwards, and 
the temples of Bubastis, of Koptos, and of Denderah, all show 
him as a religious founder. Hitherto we have had no portrait 
to enable us to judge the man as an acquaintance, to estimate 
his abilities, his ideas, and his nature; and he has remained an 
enigma which no historian has fully understood. 

At last we can look into his character face to face. In one 
of the storerooms of the temple of Abydos many figures had 
been thrown aside, probably in the sixth dynasty. Those of 
wood had entirely decayed, and mere films of painted stucco 
were left in the earth, but one little figure of ivory, about three 
inches high, had preserved its original polish almost complete. 
The workmen in digging had broken the head off, and brought 
me the figure headless. When I cleaned it and found the Horus 
name of Cheops (Khufu) upon the throne, it was evident that 
no trouble was too great to recover the head—the only portrait 
of one of the greatest of the kings. I anxiously inquired of all 
the boys where they had thrown the earth, and marked out the 
possible limits of our search; and then began a sifting of every 
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morsel, in order to find a piece no bigger than the tip of the 
little finger. A whole day the boys sifted, and day after day 
they went on sifting a great bank of earth; one week passed, 
and then another; but at the end of the third week of incessant 
sifting, the precious face was found in perfect state, and the 
next day the back of the head completed the figure, and Khufu 
once more sat in all his dignity before us. 

We can now study the nature of this great monarch. The 
first thing that strikes us is the enormous driving-power of the 
man, the ruling nature which it seems impossible to resist, the 
determination which is above all constraint and all opposition. 
As far as force of will goes, the strongest character in history 
would look pliable in this presence. When we analyze it we 
see the identity of the upper part of the face—the far look in 
the eyes, and the high cheek-bone; the expression of concep- 
tion and construction and the attaining of great ends. And 
when we look below, to the mouth and jaw, we feel the terrific 
force which carried forward his ideals, and all-compelling power 
to which no man could say nay. There is no face quite parallel 
to this in all the portraits we know—Egyptian, Greek, Roman 
or modern. 

Face to face with Khufu one can better understand the record 
that we have of his acts. No doubt such a man, with great 
ideals and unlimited strength of will, did many unpleasant 
things, but the sight of such a face wipes away any such motive 
of personal baseness or evil nature. And this reform and eco- 
nomic revolution was the step toward the resumption of the 
wealth of the country by the state. The king was all in all to 
the Egyptians—law-giver, administrator, organizer, general, 
high priest—and after putting an end to the wasteful service of 
the religion, “he made them all work for himself.” The name 
of Khufu still remains at some of the great temples, at a vast 
quarry of alabaster, on the rocks of Sinai, and above all at the 
Great Pyramid of Gizeh, which is the greatest mass of masonry 
and contains some of the most accurate work that has ever 
been put together by mortal man. Such were the triumphant 
results of this ruling will, of which we now see the living ex- 
pression set before us. 
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The accounts of the reign of Khufu have been slighted by 
some writers as improbable. But this year an entire confirma- 
tion was found in excavating the temples at Abydos. At the bot- 
tom of all was a temple of the first dynasty; above that another 
temple of the second dynasty; and then at the fourth dynasty 
there was a blank in the ruins, with no great walls or building, 
but only a hearth of vegetable ashes, among which were hun- 
dreds of little pottery offerings, without a single bone of a sac- 
rifice. Here we actually saw before us the abolition of the 
temple and the sacrifices, and the substitution of the clay models 
of no value, in place of the costly offerings which had sustained 
the priesthood. After that the system of temples revived, and 
increased in cost and grandeur to the end of the history. But 


the political economy of Khufu stood revealed, and Herodotus 
was vindicated. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


The presence in America of his grace, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, has been an encouragement to those who are inte- 


rested in our work, because he is our president, and is heartily 
concerned in the welfare of the Fund. At the recent annual 
meeting in London an earnest effort was made to increase the 
sum in the treasury in order to prosecute as far as possible the 
work at Gezer under the present firman, which will expire in 
ten months and cannot be renewed. 


It is remarkable that so many nations have entered of late 
years into the excavation of the sites of old cities in Palestine. 
For Austria, Dr. Sellin has been digging at “Taanach by the 
waters of Megiddo,” and has been fortunate in finding three 
tablets and other objects of importance. France has hada 


party exploring the south country, gathering inscriptions; Ger- 
many, with the emperor’s aid, has sent men all over the land 
to select the best sites, and has assisted in excavating at Sidon. 
Russia is not so active in Palestine as formerly, but is support- 
ing schools there. Spain by its consul, has done some work at 
Samaria. Turkey has continued digging at Sidon. 


Not only is the English and American organization much the 
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oldest, but it has the largest task. Gezer is a work of great size 
and is an ideal site as regards its successive layers of remains. 
Of late attention has been given to the tombs because of their 
systematic robbery by natives in search of objects to sell. It is 
a strange fact that an ignorant tourist has been known to pay 
$50 for a stolen object when he would not give five dollars for 
legitimate excavation. In particular there is a demand for ir- 


ridescent glass, and many are deceived by artificially produced 
specimens. It is difficult to find a tomb which has not been 
rifled. Of course tombs are opened by the Fund only under 
the eye of the Turkish commissioner, and nothing is sold. 

As a result of this research the burial customs of every age 
have for the first time been determined from the pre-Semitic 
to the Christian period. Mr. Macalister has actually figured 


the pre-Exilic and post-Exilic faces from the skulls found at 
Gezer. He also shows in the current issue of the Quarterly 
Statement many lamps, one bearing the inscription in Greek, 
“The lamp of Stephanus Philocristus,” showing either that it 
was buried with its owner as a mortuary record or was a me- 
mento of the first martyr, moulded in his honor. 

If we can get the money we can still do much more work on 
this fine field of Gezer. 

TuHeEoporE F. WricurT, 


Honorary U.S. Secretary. 
42 Quincy Street, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Che Writing of the Hittites. 


Part I, Vol. IV, of Der Alte Orient, contains “Die Hettites,” 
by Dr. Leopold Messerschmidt. Saystheauthor: The writing 
of the Hittites is pictorial script. It shows human and animal 
heads: also whole animals, such as hares and birds; their hands, 
feet, and claws, besides a large number of images of objects, 
of which only a few, such as the sword, are as yet intelligible. 
While as the probably older inscriptions these pictures are 
executed in detail, the more recent ones exhibit a transforma- 
tion of many of them into simpler, more conventional forms by 
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merely outlining them. With this is combined another work 
of progress. The sizes of the older inscriptions are cut in 
relief; whether these are exceptions to this custom can not be 
determined with certainty. Those of the more recent are in- 
taglio. This grouping of some inscriptions as older, others as 
more recent, can not yet be supported by their contents, but is 
based upon the following peculiarity: A close study of the 
inscriptions shows that the directions faced by the sizes varies. 
In one line the face is turned toward the right, and in another 
line toward the left. Since, according to the process of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphic inscriptions and the unmistakable indi- 
cations of the Hittite inscriptions themselves, the writing is 
always to be read in the direction of the faces, it follows that 
one line runs from right to left, the next line from left to right, 
and line three again from right to left. Within the lines there 
stand several signs below one another which are to be arranged 
from top to bottom. Those inscriptions which by reason of the 
form of the characters had been above designated as the older 
ones, with a few exceptions resulting probably from special 
circumstances, always begin on the right-hand top and strictly 
maintain this direction throughout. On the other hand, in 
many of the inscriptions which, on account of the cursive form 
of their signs are estimated to be of a later period, it can be 
observed not only that they begin on the left-hand top, but also 
that some signs no longer follow the right direction demanded 
by the course of the lines. This may probably be accounted 
for by the lack of practice in the use of picture writing, caused 
by the fact that in daily life, as in Assyria and Babylonia, 
another simpler system—perhaps the Aramaic phonetic writing 
—was already employed. In addition, it should be noted that 
the later an inscription appears to be by other indications the 
more apparent becomes the division of the word by definite 
punctuation marks. There had probably already arisen the 
need of punctuation marks to facilitate the reading and arrange- 
ment, just as in the case of an Egyptian, who wish to learn the 
cuneiform writing, divided up the words with red lines on the 
clay tablet which he was studying. 
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There have so far been found about thirty-five larger inscrip- 
tions, and to these may be added a great number of inscrip- 
tional fragments and of short inscriptions on seals, etc. Besides, 
hardly a year passes without new inscriptions coming to light. 
It can, therefore, be easily imagined that the desire to know 
what these inscriptions contain becomes more and more lively. 
But all efforts to decipher them made since 1870, when the 
inscriptions of this sort for the first time aroused close attention, 
have been in vain. The cause of failure is the meagre or 


indefinite information concerning the Hittites on the part of 


their neighbors or successors, and the puzzling complications 
of their system of writing. It is approximately estimated that 
there are already known more than 200 signs in their system, 
and this number is increasing with each new inscription. As 
far as can be inferred from the inscriptions and from other 
writing systems of western Asia, some single signs stand for 
entire words which in reading are either to be pronounced, or 
are merely explanatory, to indicate the national sphere into 
which a preceding or following written-out word belongs; some 
denote a syllable, others are merely a sound. The mingling of 
all these signs not merely renders the system very obscure, 
since one and the same word can be written in an entirely 
different manner. In the uniform writing systems of the 
Egyptians and Babylonians, inscriptions which presented the 
same content in different parallel scripts and languages, one of 
‘which was known or easy to make out, smoothed the difficulty 
of decipherment. It is true that we have also for the Hittite 
writing system such an example, which naturally has been 
much discussed. It is the bilingual inscription of “ Tarku- 
dimme.” But, unfortunately, it is too short and presents in 
itself too many riddles to be of any use. The object made of 
silver, in form something like a hollow hemisphere, formed the 
upper part of a dagger handle and was to serve as aseal. The 
convex surface is engraved with a figure and writing. On the 
edge runs a cuneiform inscription reading: “Tarkudimme, 
King of the country of Erme.” In the center, to the right and 
the left of the figure of the King, is a Hittite inscription twice 


’ 
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repeated. The distribution of the content of the cuneiform 
script over these six signs present so many difficulties that one 
is compelled to suppose that the Hittite inscription either con- 
tains only a portion of it or something entirely different. 

The Hittite hieroglyphic writing has become the parent of a 
series of partly alphabetical writing systems which in later 
times meet us on the soil of Asia Minor. To that belongs the 
script used on the isle of Cyprus, syllabic writing, where 
nearly every sign denotes a syllable (consonant and vowel), 
A large number of Greek inscriptions are written in this script. 
The fact that such complicated script was employed alongside 
the Greek, attests to the great predominance of pre-Grecian 
civilization in Cyprus. The Lycian, Carian, Pamphylian, and 
other scripts of Asia also trace back, at least in part, to the 
Hittite. 

Although the.hieroglyphic inscriptions are thus still unin- 
telligible to us, we have some examples of the Hittite dialects 
in Babylonian script. Among the clay tablets of Tell el- 
Amarna are found a couple of letters in cuneiform writing, 
but in Hittite language, of the Kings Tushratto, of Mitain, 
North Mesopotamia, and Tarchundarabo, of Arsapi or Arzawa. 
Clay tablets in the same language were found at Boghazken, 
in Cappadocia. The largest number of monuments however, 
was furnished by the soil of Armenia. There were discovered 
numerous rock inscriptions, of historical and religious content, 
which in the characters of cuneiform script speak to us in the 
language of the ancient Hittite people. They are usually 
designated after the capital of this people, Van, as the Van 
inscriptions, Of this language, which is clearly related to it, 
we already understand something, so that the documents can 
in part be translated. But we do not gain by that a clear idea 
of the structure of these languages, nor are we in condition to 
affirm with certainty a relationship with other known lang- 
uages. Still there seems to be these points of contact with 
the languages spoken in the Caucasus, especially with the 
Georgian. 
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Book Rotices. 


Heft 2, series 1904 0f Der Alt Orient, is devoted to £thiopien, 
by Prof. Dr. W. Max Miiller. 

Ethiopia proper, or our modern Nubia, extends over nine de- 
grees of latitude to the south beginning at Syene, near the first 
cataract of the Nile, but as only the very narrow valley of the 
river comes into consideration, this seemingly immense terri- 
tory melts down to a petty country much smaller than, for in- 
stance, Belgia. The Biblical name is Kusch, a name common 
with all Shemites. The want of cultivable soil forced the in- 
habitants early to emigrate in order to earn their bread abroad 
as soldiers and policemen in Egypt, or as merchants. These 
insufficient economical conditions never allowed the develop- 
ment of a high civilization. 

The inhabitants of Ethiopia —‘‘ Nuba,” as they call them- 
selves to-day—are a mixed nation and might almost be classed 
with the Caucasian race, although the primary element was 
undoubtedly a Negro nation of very small improvability be- 
longing to the Nilotic language—family and race. From the 
earliest times there was, besides these black negroes, a Ham- 
itic (Caucasian) element represented in the country, brown-red 
relations to the ancient Egyptians, nomads of the desert, known 
to the Greeks under the names Trogodytes, Schthyophages, 
Blemmyer,etc. Although these nomadic Hamites have proved 
themselves since 5000 years even less accessible to conditions 
than the agricultural negroes, and, indeed, a danver to the cul- 
ture of any civilized country, yet, in virtue of their greater 
spirit of enterprise, they acted among the dull-witted, stupid 
negro population of Ethiopia as a working leaven. 

The oldest historical accounts come from the 4th Egyptian 
dynasty (about 3000). They show Ethiopia the scene of ravag- 
ing raids. It was probably the desire to come into possession 
of the gold and diamond mines situated in the mountainous 
wilderness east of Nubia which led to the annexation of Ethi- 
opia by Egypt in about 2000. 

Between 1600-1100 the dominion of Egypt became more and 
more established; it is, however impossible to ascertain how 
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far it extended, as in villages and towns of straw and reed, ruins 
of temples and palaces cannot be expected. The booty of pred- 
atory expeditions probably formed, at all times, a greater part 
of the revenues than the taxes the poor peasants were able to 
pay from the yield of their scanty fields. This condition 
of affairs allowed not firm boundary posts. About 1500 the 
country was divided in a northern province, Wawat, and a 
southern, Kosch, both, however, under one governor, whose 
official title was Prince of Kosch. Contemporaneous inscrip- 
tions represent the independent tribes as miserable, scantily 
clad, poorly armed savages, the subjected Ethiopians as Egyp- 
tianized, but only outwardly and with barbaric taste, pictured 
by the Egyptian artists not without a sense of humor. Probably 
their tribute, consisting in gold dust, gold rings, jewels, rare 
animals, ebony, ivory, slaves, cattle, etc., was better appreciated 
in Egypt than these miscarried attempts at civilization. 

Under the 19th dynasty cities were founded and temples 
built only under Egyptian influence, and, probably, by Egyptian 
architects and artists. 


Shortly after 1100 a declaration of independence occurred. 
This was brought about by the secession of the prince of Kosch, 
or governor at that time, who took advantage of political dis- 
sensions raging in Egypt. He called himself Pharaoh of Upper 
and Lower Egypt. 


Isolated as they now were from the mother country, and re- 
stricted to the native element, an intermixture of blood—a 
crossing of the different races—occurred. At first the Sembrides 
(the Hamitic nomads) renewed the gifted but numerically as 
well as morally inferior Egyptian element. Then by inter- 
mariage with Nubian chiefs the dynasty became imprinted 
with the ethnological marks of that race until the king of Upper 
and Lower Egypt himself became a wooly-headed, thick-lipped 
negro. Finally he assumes, besides the old official title of 
Pharaoh, the name, King of Ethiopia-Nigritia. 

The political conditions of Egypt favored the rise of the 
Ethiopian empire. Since 850 it stands as a great power over 
against many petty principalities in Egypt; in 800 Thebals, in 
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750 the whole of Upper Egypt and in 710 also Lower Egypt fall 
into the hands of the Ethiopian kings under Taharko (the Tir- 
hakah of the Bible, bk. 2 Kings, 19, 9); in 700 comes the clash 
with the Assyrian neighbor. The Ethiopians are driven from 
Lower Egypt, then they are pushed back into Nubia. At last 
Psammetich, after having shaken off the yoke of the Assyrians 
and put an end to the dodekarchy in Egypt, threatens them 
in their very home. Later Ethiopia becomes actually sub- 
jected to Egypt, and when the Persians conquered Egypt their 
king Kambyses forced also the Ethiopians to pay tribute. Dur- 
ing the following 500 years Ethiopia was only temporarily 
emancipated from Egyptian dependence. 

The monuments of the Ethiopian kings, their temples and 
inscriptions had as their masters Egyptian artists of very in- 
ferior skill. The inscriptions are composed in the poorest 
Egyptian language, and written in an impossible orthography. 

A collision with the Roman empire in A. p. 23 finished the 
fall of Ethiopia. The state broke up in a multitude of little 
bands under the rule of chieftains. In the cities Meroe, Naga 
and Soba a rest of the former empire remained for awhile, los- 
ing more and more the whitewash of former civilization. Pos- 
sibly the later Christian kingdom of Alua was founded upon 
the claim and title of the old Ethiopian empire. Christendom 
which was very late adopted, and afterwards tenaciously de- 
fended against the Islam, could only in a small degree advance 
the culture of the country. 

With Abyssinia our Ethiopia has nothing whatever in com- 
mon, neither geographically, nor politically, nor ethnograph- 
ically. 

C. RHEINHOLD TAPPERT. 


Messrs. Luzac & Co. have recently issued “ Records of the 
Reign of Tukulti-Ninib I., King of Assyria, about B. c. 1275,” 
edited and translated from a memorial tablet in the British 
Museum, by L. W. King, M.A., F.S.A. 

This work contains the cuneiform text, with complete trans- 
lation and transliteration of a Foundation-Tablet recently ac- 
quired by the Trustees of the British Museum. 
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In the Introduction Mr. King has fully treated the problems 
connected with the history of the period, and has discussed the 
new information afforded by the inscription concerning the 
early history of Assyria and the relations which existed be- 
tween that country and Babylon. It has been known for some 
time past that Tukulti-Ninib conquered Babylon in the time of 
the Kassite Kings, and his reign forms an epoch in the history 
of Assyria. The new text gives an acccount of the campaign 
against Babylon, and relates how Tukulti-Ninib not only de- 
feated Bibeiashu, the Kassite king of Babylon, but deported 
him to Assyria. The mention of the name of Bibeiashu as the 
opponent of Tukulti-Ninib is of great importance for the study 
of Babylonian chronology, for it fixes another synchronism in 
the histories of the two countries. The text also gives an ac- 
count of Tukulti-Ninib’s other campaigns, and relates how he 
conquered the warlike races to the north and east of Assyria, 
and how he thus prepared the way for the invasion of the 
southern kingdom. 

Apart from its historical value the text throws considerable 
light on the distribution of the tribes and peoples of Northern 
Mesopotamia, and contains numerous new facts of importance 
for the study of the geography of the country. 

This is the first of a series of small volumes under the gen- 
eral title of “Studies in Eastern History.” Each volume will 
be complete in itself, and will deal with some special period in 
the history of Sumerian, Babylonian, Assyrian and Persian 
empires. Generally speaking, the volume will contain, in ad- 
dition to the historical studies to which they are devoted, un- 
published cuneiform documents which cast new light upon the 
periods treated. The price of each volume will be 6 shillings. 
The first volume contains 204 pages. The second volume of 
the series will be devoted to “Chronicles and Legends of Early 
Babylonian Kings.” 


Messrs. CHapMAN & Hatt, London, have recently issued 
“The Worship of the Dead: or, the Origin and Nature of Pagan 
Idolatry and its bearing on the early history of Egypt and 
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Babylonia.” By Colonel Garnier, late Royal Engineer. This 
is a library of ancient literature compressed into reasonable 
limits. The author presents an analysis of the evidence of 
ancient writers showing —contrary to widely accepted modern 
theories—that the ancient Paganism originated in the highly 
civilized nations of antiquity. That it had a dual aspect, 
owing to its having first consisted of the worship of the Powers 
of Nature, to which was added, later on, the worship of certain 
kings. That these kings were the authors of the first form of 
worship, and were deified after death and eventually identified 
with the primary gods. The author shows who these kings were 
and their overthow and the temporary suppressions of the 
primary worship by the mysterious Shepherd Kings. Col. Gar- 
nier shows who these Shepherd Kings were, and their power, 
influence, and true place in Egyptian history. The origin and 
real nature of Pagan magic, sorcery and necromancy is con- 
sidered, (Price 12s. 6d.) 


A Suort Introduction to the Gospels. By Ernest De Witt 
Burton, Professor of New Testament Interpretation in the 
University of Chicago. 

Since the time of Eichhorn, upwards of one hundred years 
ago, there have been innumerable critical discussions on the 
origin, genuineness, and inter-relationship of the gospels; and 
notwithstanding the immense and ever-growing literature clus- 
tering around them, the work still goes on. Each gospel has 
a marked individuality, corresponding to the author’s education, 
talent, taste and mission. The author of the volume before us 
has endeavored to place before the student of the gospels those 
facts concerning the purpose and point of view of each of them, 
and taking up each writer, he considers the author; the readers 
for whom the book was primarily intended; the purpose with 
which the evangelist wrote; other problems in the light of the 
purpose and the plan of the gospel. A chapter is devoted to 
the relation of the synoptic gospels to one another, in which 
the author states that “behind all our present gospels and their 
written sources there doubtless lay, as Luke’s preface indicates, 
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an oral tradition ultimately derived from the eye-witnesses.” 
Also, “there is nothing in the facts respecting the relation of 
the gospels to one another to disprove the earliest statements 
of tradition respecting the authorship of these gospels. But the 
statement of Papias respecting the Logia of Matthew must be 
supposed to refer, not to our present first gospel, but to one of 
its sources,” 

The volume concludes with a consideration of the ideal and 
spiritual evangelist, John, who wrote the one true, tender, main 
gospel, who introduces us into the holy of holies. Dr. Burton 
considers that there are numerous indications that the arrange- 
ment of the material of which this book is composed is not 
wholly from the hand of the author himself. That the evidence 
suggests “the possibility that though an apostle, presumably 
John, was not only the source but in a sense the writer of this 
book, yet the book perhaps does not owe its present form to 
him.” This compact little book will prove of great interest 
and value to the reader. (Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press, 12 mo. pp. 141. Price $1.00.) 


Amonc the greatest mysteries in the mystery of human his- 
tory on earth, the monoliths that stand in various parts of the 
globe have always been chief. These strange stone monuments, 
generally rude, with hardly any sculpture, but wonderfully 
large in size, are scattered everywhere. The most famous of 
them are the cromlechs, such as those in Stonehenge in England. 
Others are found in the western part of France, in the northern 
part of Germany as far as the Oder River, in Denmark and in 
Sweden. Northern Africa, Madagascar and Asia, from Mount 
Sinai and the Caucasus to India, all have some here and there. 
Lately they have been discovered even in Siberia. There are 
several places in Japan where such stones stand. Others have 
been found in North and South America. Among the most 
wonderful and mysterious of them all are the vast, almost terri- 
fying, stones, rudely sculptured, that have been found on lonely 
Easter Island in the Pacific Ocean. 

The mystery as to what these stones meant was not the only 
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puzzle. The greatest puzzle was how primitive people without 
knowledge of engineering and without known appliances could 
have moved and erected such giant blocks, some of which 
weigh as much as two hundred and fifty tons. In many dis- 
tricts where the great memorials stand there are no stones of 
such size to be found in the earth. Consequently they must 
have been transported from places long distances away. For 


many generations, ever since men have spent any time in 
thinking over these matters, scientists have puzzled their heads 
over the monoliths in vain. Whether they classed them as all 
being the same or whether they divided them into different 
classes, they remained the same riddle. Lately, however, there 


has been a systematic study of all the monolith memorials of 
the world, and as a result a novel theory has been advanced. 
It is that one race—that of the Phoenicians—erected all these 
monuments. Of course, if this is correct, it means that history 
will have to be revised, for it would show that the Phoenicians 
once knew all about the whole globe, and that they had visited 
America and Asia long before modern days. 

The first thing that lead to the assumption that the Phoeni- 
cians had raised the monuments was the observation of M. 
Levistre, a French archeologist, that almost all the monoliths 
were to be found near the mouths of great rivers or along their 
courses. This pointed to a people that used ships. Now the 
Celts were never strong on the water. Their boats were primi- 
tive, being made mostly of wickerwork, covered with hides, 
and they were unable to move any distance from land in these 
clumsy and unseaworthy contrivances. Consequently, when 
the question arose as to what race was advanced in navigation 
in that early time when these monuments were put up, the 
answer naturally came that the only race known to be a race 
of sailors and merchants then was the race of Phoenicians. And 
if they were the Phoenicians how did they come to reach 
America? They had colonies on the islands of the Western 
Mediterranean, and even in the islands of the Atlantic Ocean, 
as history proves. It is not hard to imagine that they may 
have found their way to America. 
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Some archeologists are even willing to believe that they 
reached America by way of the lost Atlantis, that legendary 
continent that is nowsunken somewhere in the Atlantic Ocean, 
if it ever existed. At any rate, the theory that the Phoenicians 
were the erectors of the monoliths of the world, to commemo- 
rate discoveries or for religious purposes, has gained strength 
through the recent discovery of a great upright stone near the 
river Loire, which has Phoenician words engraved deeply on it. 
Translated, these words say, ‘“‘On this spot was slain our brave 
comrade.” In San Luis, in Bolivia, is one of these stones, 
which has on it the engraving of a footprint and a snake with 
its head raised. The footprint is a well known Pheenician 
symbol of death, and is found on many stones that cover ancient 
Phoenician burial sites. And the snake with head raised is 
another acknowledged Phoenician emblem. Itsignifies amarch 
forward. Exactly the same symbols as those on the South 
American stone have been found on a stone in Central France. 


Tue Rev. Dr. W. E. Barton, during his visit to Palestine 
two years ago, visited Jacob Aaron, the high priest of the Sa- 
maritans, and procured, by purchase, two copies of the manu- 
script of the five books of Moses, which constitute the Bible of 
the Samaritans, The copy is on paper, and was written by the 
high priest himself. Dr. Barton could not at the time read the 
manuscript, which is written in the Samaritan language in 
characters similar to those on the Moabite Stone. Since that 
time he has mastered the ancient Hebrew, and now makes the 
interesting announcement that in the Samaritan version there 
is an eleventh commandment adjoining the ten commandments 
in the Pentateuch, which he has translated as follows: 

And it shall come to pass when Jehovah, thy God, shall bring 
thee to the land of the Canaanite whither thou goest to possess 
it, that thou shalt set thee up great stones and plaster them 
with plaster. And it shall be when ye pass over the Jordon 
that ye shall set up these stones (which) I command you this 


day in Mount Gerizim. And thou shalt build there an altar to 
Jehovah, thy God, an altar of stones. Thou shalt not lift upon 
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(it) the iron. With perfect stones shalt thou build the altar of 
Jehovah, thy God. And thou shalt sacrifice peace offerings and 
thou shalt eat them and rejoice before Jehovah, thy God. This 
mountain is on the other side of Jordan, behind the way of the 
going down of the sun, in the land of the Canaanites, which 
dwell in the Arabah, over against Gilgal, beside the oak of 
Moreh, beside Sachem. 

Dr. Barton accounts for the omission of this commandment 
in the ordinary versions to the fact that it was a disputed ques- 
tion among the Jews as to whether Moses had been commanded 
to worship in Mount Gerizim or in Jerusalem. This dispute, 
as shown by the question of the Samaritan woman to Christ, 
had not even then been settled. The importance which the 
Samaritans attached to their version of the Pentateuch is shown 
by the fact that the original manuscript, of which Dr. Barton 
possesses two copies, is guarded day and night, and is shown 
to the people only once a year. So far as known, there are 
only twenty copies of the manuscript extant—the two Dr. Bar- 
ton possesses, one in the Lenox Library, New York, one in 
the Drew Theological Seminary and one owned by Dr. Watson, 
of New York, the other copies being held abroad. 


Mr. C. Stanitanp Wakg, in an article on ‘The Mayas of 
Central America,” in the November American Antiquarian, 
says: We have recently been reperusing a book which, if its 
conclusions are correct, should be regarded as the most remark- 
able work that has proceeded from the pen of an American 
author. We refer to Dr. Augustus Le Plongeon’s “Queen Moo 
and the Egyptian Sphinx,” published in 1896. The book con- 
tains much valuable information as to the archeological remains 
which are so abundant in Yucatan, illustrated by many excel- 
lent plates. For this, all antiquarians interested in the ancient 
civilization of the American continent must be highly grateful 
to Dr. Le Plongeon. Why, then, have they practically agreed 
to taboo the work he has done? We do not refer to the “students 


of American archeology and universal history,” whom he 
especially addresses in his Preface, but to “the so-called learned 
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men of our day,” who, he says, “are the first to oppose new 
ideas and the bearers of these.” We sympathize with Dr. Le 
Plongeon in this remark, but, then, we must add, that the new 
ideas, if true, will gradually force acceptance. This is general 
experience, and those who first oppose such ideas become 
their strongest advocates, Perhaps the time for this has not yet 
arrived, but surely, if it is to be so, we ought to see signs of its 
approach. Dr. Le Plongeon’s views have been before the pub- 
lic ever since the publication of his “Sacred Mysteries Among 
the Mayas and the Quichés,” in which work he gives the Maya 
alphabet side by side with the ancient Egyptian, to show their 
similarity. It may be that the very boldness of the author’s 
conclusions has predjudiced learned men against them, partic- 
ularly those who might be supposed to welcome outside light 
on the subject of their researches. Unfortunately specialists 
are very apt to look with an unfavorable eye on anything out- 
side of their own particular specialty, particularly if the work 
of an “amateur,” or, let us say, a non-professional. So that, in 
the present case, the very attempt to show a connection between 
Maya-land and Egypt may be expected to arouse the opposi- 
tion of both Americanists and Egyptologists. And yet, surely 
there must be some specialist sufficiently open-minded to 
investigate the truth of the statement, made by Dr. Le Plon- 
geon, with reference to the legand on the frieze of the temple 
of Kabul at Zamal, that “anyone who can read hieratic Egypt- 
ian inscriptions will have no difficulty in translating said legand 
by the aid of a Maya dictionary.” If no such person has done 
so, we think it must be because there is something radically 
wrong in the author’s explanation of the facts. 


Petermann's Mitteilungen, number eight, opens with an 
account of an archeological journey through the Libyan desert 
to the Siva oasis, by Prof. G. Steindorff. Its most interesting 
incident was the visit to an ancient temple, in good preserva- 
tion, on whose walls were Egyptian reliefs representing the 
Pharaoh and the ruler of the oasis presenting their offerings to 
the gods, at whose head was “Amon-Re” or Jupiter Ammon. 
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Pharaoh’s name, according to the interpretation of his inscrip- 
tian, was Achoris, which would make the date the fourth 
century B.C., and Professor Steindorff has little doubt that 
this is the sacred spot where Alexander the Great was greeted 
by the priests as the son of God. 


Amonc recent issues of “Der alte Orient” are Dr. von Oefele’s 
paper on Assyrian Medicine, and Dr. Fr. H. Weissbach’s paper 
“Das Stadbild von Babylon.” To the student of the history of 
ancient medicine a large field of new researches has been 
opened, and Dr. von Oefele deserves the thanks of both the 
Assyriologist and the medical student. Dr. Weissbach’s paper 
contains, after a short descripion of the ruins of the famous 
town, a tentative localization of its walls and gates, its palaces 
and temples, streets and canals, It isillustrated with two maps. 


PAMPHLETs on Babel and the Bible still continue to appear. 
At Trieste has been published “Biblia e Babele. Appunti alle 
conferenze del Prof. G. Sacerdoti,” by I. Sofer, 8 vo. pp. 162. 
Dr. Otto Weber has recently published a pamphlet on the 
subject, the second half of which is almost exclusively devoted 
to the popularizing of Dr. Winckler’s and Dr. Jensen's equally 
unreliable theories. Dr. Jensen’s chief work, however, on the 
subject, as Dr. Weber himself admits, has not yet appeared. 


Contents of Man, October. Another type of “ Domestic 
Idol” from Easter Island: St. George Gray—A Modern In- 
stance of Trial by Ordeal in Scotland: Nelson Annandale— 
Stone Implements from the Frozen Gravel of the Yenisei: 
W. J. Lewis Abbott—Reviews—Proceedings of Societies. 


A. Lowy has endeavored to prove the non-authenticity of 
the stela of Mesa: “A Critical Examination of the so-called 
Moabite Inscription in the Louvre.” This is the third issue, 
revised and amended. It is printed by the author for private 
circulation. 
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Che Egypt Exploration Fund. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and Sir 
Erasmus Wilson; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 
Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘ Hyksos” con- 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corroborations, hitherto unknown classical 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart- 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile that appre- 
ciates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume; besides which the Archeological Report, an artistic 
brochure, summarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphne have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnes, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded. interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Dendereh, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archeological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SuRVEY OF Ecyprt. 

The Archzological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value. 

The Archeological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Grco-RoMAN BRANCH. 

This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ; a new poem by Sappho, and 
a mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 
our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. 


Publications of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


I, The Store City of Pithom and the Route of the Exodus. Memoir for 
1883-84. By Edouard Naville. Thirteen plates and plans. Fourth and revised 
edition. Price $5.00. , 


ll. Tanis. Part I. Memoir for 1844-85. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixteen 
plates, two plans. Second edition. Price $5.00. 


Ill, Naukratis. Part I. Memoir for 1885-86. By W. M. :Flinders Petrie, with 
chapters by Cecil Smith, Ernest Gardner and Barciuay V. Head. Forty-four plates 
and seven plans. Second edition. 


1V. Goshen and the Shrine of Saft el Henneh. Memoir for 1886-87. By 
Edouard Naville. Eleven plates and plans. Second edition. Price $5.00. 


V. Tanis. PartII. Including Tell Defenneh (the Biblical Taphanes) and Tell 
Nebesheh. Memoir for 1887-88. By W. M. Flinders fetrie, F. L). Griffith and A. 
S. Merray. Fifty-one plates and plans. Price $5.00. 
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4. Naukratis. Part II. Memoir for 1888-9. By Ernest A. Gardner and F. 
Ll. Griffith. Twenty-four plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


VIII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. The Antiquities of Tell- 
el-Yahudiyeh. (Extra volume.) By Edouard Naville and F. Ll. Griffith. 
Twenty-six plates and plats. Price $5.00. 


Vill. Bubastis. Memoir for 1889-90. By Edouard Naville. Fifty-four plates 
and plans. Price $5.00. 


1X. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Extra volume (out of print) 
containing : 
I. The Sign Papyrus (a Syllabary), by F. Ll. Griffith. 


II. The Geographical Papyrus (an Almanack), by W. M. Flinders Petrie. With 
remarks by Professor Heinrich Brugsch. 


X. The Festival Hall of Orsokon II. (Bubastis.) Memoir for 1890-1. By 
Edouard Naville. With thirty-nine plates. Price $5.00. 


XI. Ahnas el Medineh. Memoir for 1891-2. By Edouard Naville. Eighteen 
plates, and the Tomb of Paheri at El Kab ; ten plates by J. J. Taylor and F. Ll. 
Griffith. Price $5.00. 


Also separately, The Tomb of Paherl, by J. J. Taylor. Edition de Luxe, $10.50. 


Xl. Deirel Bahari. Introductory. Memoir for 1892-3. By Edouard Naville. 
Fifteen plates and plans. Price $5.00. 


XIll. Deir el Bahrri. Part I. Memoir for 1893-4. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates I-XXIV. Three colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XIV. Deir el Bahari. Part II. Memoir for 1894-5. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates XXV-LV. Twocolored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XV. Deshasheh. Memoir for 1895-6. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Photograv- 
ure and thirty-seven other plates. Price $5.00. 


XVI. Deir el Bahari. Part III. Memoir for 1896-7. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates LVI-LXXXVI. Twocolored, with description. Royal folio $7.50. 


XVII. Dendereh. Memoir for 1897-8. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Thirty-eight 
plates. Price $5.00. 
Special memoir consisting of thirty-three extra plates $2.50. 


XVIII. Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty at Abydos. Part I. Memoir for 
1898-9. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixty-eight plates. Price $5.00. 


XIX. Deir el Bahari. Part IV. Memoir for 1899-1900. By Edouard Naville. 
Plates LXXXVIII-CXVIII. Two colored, with description. Royal Folio $7.50. 


XX. Diosopolis Parva. Extra volume, By W. M. Flinders Petrie. Forty-nine 
plates. Price $5.00. 
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XXI. The Royal Tombs of the Earliest Dynasties. Part II. Memoir for 
1goo-1. By. W. M. Flinders Petrie. Sixty-three plates. Price $5.00. Special 
Memoir, consisting of thirty-five extra plates, $2.50. 


XXII. Abydos. PartI. Memoir for 1902-3. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, with 
chapter by A. E. Weigall. Eighty plates. Price $5.00. 


RArchaological Survey Fund. 
Edited by F. Li. Griffith. 


I. Beni Hasan. Part I. Volume for 1890-1. By Percy E. Newberry, witb 
plans by G. W. Fraser. Forty-nine plates, fourcolored. Price $5.00. 


Il. Benf Hasan. Part II. Volume for 1891-2. By Percy E. Newberry, with 
Appendix, plans and measurements by G. W. Fraser. Thirty-seven plates, two 
colored. Price $5.00. 


lil, El Bersheh. Part I. Volume for 1892-3. By Percy E. Newberry and F. 
Ll. Griffith. Thirty-four plates, two colored. Price $5.00. 


IV. El Bersheh. Part II: Volume for 1893-4. By F. Li. Griffith and Percy E. 
Newberry, with Appendix by G. W. Fraser. Twenty-three: plates, two colored. 
Price $5.00. 


Vv. Beni Hasan. Part III. Volume for 1894-5. By F. Li. Griffith. Ten 
colored plates. Price $5.00. 


VI. Hieroglyphs from the Collections of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Vol- 


ume for 1895-6. By F. Ll. Griffith. Nine colored plates. Price $5.00. 


Vil. BeniHasan. Part IV. Volume for 1896-7. By F. Ll. Griffith. Twenty- 
seven plates, twenty-one colored. Price $5.00. 


Vill. The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh. PartI. Vol- 
ume for 1897-8. By N. de G. Davies. Thirty-one photographic and other plates, 
three colored. Price $5.00. 


1X. The Mastaba of Ptahhetep and Akhethetep at Saqqareh. Part II. Vol- 
ume for 1898-9. By N. de G. Davies. Thirty-five photographic and other plates. 
Price $5.00. 


X. The Rock Tombs of Sheikh Said. Volume for 1889-90. By N. de G. 
Davies. Thirty-four plates and frontispiece. Price $5.00. 


XI. The Rock Tombs of Deirel Gebrawi. Part I. Volume for 1900-1. By N. 
de G. Davies. Twenty-seven plates. Price $5.00. 


XIl. Rock Tombs of Deir el Gebrawi. Volume for 1go1-2. By N. de G. 
Lavies. Twenty-nine plates and frontispiece. Price $5.00. 


Graeco-Roman Branch. 


I. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Volume for 1897-8. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, with eight plates. Price $5.00. 
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Il. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part II. Volume for 1898-9. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, with eight plates. Price $5.00. 


Ill, Fayum Towns and Their Papyri. Volume for 1899-00. By Bernard P. 
Grenfell, Arthur S. Hunt and D. G. Hogarth. Eighteen plates. Price $5.00. 


IV. Tebtunis Papyri. Double volume for 1900-1, 1901-2. By Bernard P. Gren- 
fell and Arthur S. Hunt. 


Rnnual Archaeological Reports. 


Yearly summaries by F. G. Kenyon, W. E. Crum and the Officers of the Society. 
Edited by F. Ll. Griffith. From 1892-3 to 1901-2. Price 70 cents each. 


Special Publications. 


Logia lesou, Sayings of Our Lord. From an early Greek papyrus. By. B. P. 
Grenfell and A. S. Hunt. Price 15 cents. 


Atlas of Ancient Egypt. With letterpress and index. Second Edition. Price 
$1.00. 


Guide to Temple of Deir el Bahari. With Plan. Price 15 cents. 

Coptic Ostraca. By W. E. Crum. Price $2.75. 

Slides from Fund negatives may be obtained through the office of this Committe. 
Also to be had at this office, Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab—Tomb of 


Sebknekht, by J. J. Tyler, F. S. A., with Plan, Sections and Architectural Notes, by 
Somers Clark, F.S. A. Price $10.00. 


OFFICE OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE UNITED STATES OF AMERIRA. 
8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


I give to the Egypt Exploration Fund the sum of .————.....---.------- 
to be applied towards the general purposes of the Fund; and I direct that the mane 
sum be paid, free of Legacy Duty, out of such part of my personal estate as I may 
lawfully bequeath to such purposes, and that the receipt of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, or Treasurer thereof, shall be a sufficient discharge to my executors. 


Signature, 


Wttness 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. 


Patron. 
THE KING. 


President. 
Tue ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
Maj.-Gen. Str CHARLES W. Wuson, K. C. B., K.C. M. G., F. R. S., LL. D., D.C. L. 


Honorary Treasurer. 


Honorary Secretary. 
Water Morrison, Esq., M. P. 


J. D. Cracz, Eso. 


Acting Secretary. 
GroRGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 
38 Conpuit STREET, W. Lonpon. 


American Members of General Committee. 
Presipent Dante, C. Gitman, LL.D., BALTImoreE. 
PresIpENT WILLIAM R. Harper, LL.D., Cuicaco. 
Prorressor H. V. Hivprecut, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA. 
Crarence M. Hype, Eso., New York. 
Rev. Joun P. Perers, D.D., New York. 
Rt. Rev. Joun H. Vincent, D.D., CHAuTAuQua. 
Proressor THEODORE F. WriGHT, Pu.D., CAMBRIDGE. 
A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 


Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 


This Society was founded June 22d, 1865. It was established on the following 
basis : 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K. C. B., K.C. M.G., F.R.S., LL.D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Sinai); 
Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who conducted the 
Excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western Pales- 
tine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen. H. A. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. E. 
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(Surveyer with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass. ; Dr. F. J. Bliss, of Beirut; 
Rev. John P. Peters, D.D., of New York, and Professor Wunsch. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, maps, 
plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the advantage 
of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following : 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, 
and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great extent, 
a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred feet under 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down to the foun- 
dations, and the original mason’s marks found upon them. The contour of the rock, 
showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled up, has been 
ascertained. Later work there was done by Dr. F. J. Bliss. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy, Gezer and places in Southern Palestine have 
led to very valuable discoveries. 

Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements. 

Tue RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. 


3. THe Survey or Western Patestins.—This work, occupying ten years, was 
carried out by Col. Condor, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before it 
was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a ¢erra sncognita. In the course of 
Survey, 172 missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THE ARCHZOLOGICAL Work oF M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—The discovery of 
the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions of Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed Stone of 
Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at Jerusalem 
and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the Pool of Siloam, 
the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, are discoveries 

‘due to other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5. Five Hunprep Square Miks east of Jordon were surveyed by Col. Conder, 
R. E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds in ruins of places. The Jaulfn, Ajlfin, and part of the Hauran, have 
been surveyed by Herr Schumacker. 

6. THE GroLocicaL Survey, By Pror. E. Hui, F. R. S.—The facts throw 
new light on the Exodus, and afford proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under 
the Dead Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the WAdy ’Arabah have 
been investigated by Mr. Chicester Hart. 

7. InquiRY INTO MANNERS AND Customs, Proverss, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, &C. 
Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observations of the customs of the people. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of 
the West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. Susscrisers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries. 

(2) The maps, books, casts, etc. published by the Society at a greatly reduced 

rice. 
, (3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘Thirty Years’ Work.” 
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2. Subscribers of $2.00 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statement’’ free. 


Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Annual 
Report and in Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom maps, 
books, casts, slides, price lists, &c. can be obtained. Circulars giving full informa- 
tion sent on application to 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 


g2 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Publications. 

-I. The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
‘‘The Memoirs," in 3 vols. ; ‘‘ The Name Lists,” 1 vol. ; ‘‘ The Special Papers,” 1 vol. ; 
‘‘ Jerusalem,” 1 vol.; ‘‘The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. The last two 
volumes, ‘‘ Flora and Fauna” and the ‘‘ Jerusalem" volume, can be had separately. 

ll. Excavations at Jerusalem. By Dr. F. J. Bliss and A. C. Dickie. 

Ill. Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, Rr. E. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R. r. 

Vv. Across the Jordan. By Gottlieb Schumacher, c.x. 

VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.x. 

Vil. Mount Seir. By Prof. E. Hull, m.a., Li.p., F.R.s. 

Vill. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R.£. 

IX. Thirty Years’ Work. Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir 
Walter Besant, M.A., F.S.A. ‘ 


X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, 
D.C.L., R.E. 


XI. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, ui.». 

XII. Names and Places in the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, 
with references to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By Geo. Armstrong. 

XIll. The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. 
Palmer. 

XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. 

XV. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy le Strange. 

XVI. Lachish. An account of the excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 


XVII. Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, 
Plains, and Highlands, with reference to Map No. 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 


XVIII. The City and the Land. Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem ; 
(2) The Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General 
Work of the Fund; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern 
Traveller. 
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XIX. The Tell Armarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. 
Translated from the Cuneiform by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, p.c.1., r.z. The Letters 
were written about 1480 B. C., by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, &c. 


XX. Abila, Pelia, and Northern ’Ajlun. By G. Schumacher, c.r. 

XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated). By Dr. F. J. Bliss. 
‘XXII. Jubas Maccabaeus. By Lieut.-Col. Conder. 

XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. By Lieut.-Col. Conder. 

XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 


XXV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.1., 
LL.D., R.E. 


XXXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. 
By H. Chichester Hart, F.v.s. 


XXVIII. Archeological Researches in Palestine. Two volumes. By Chas, 
Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 


XXVIII. The Life of Saladin. Edited by Col. Conder and Gen. Wilson. 
XXIX. The Ancient Cubit. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Warren, x.c.n. 


Maps. 
1. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets or mounted. 


ll. Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 


Ill. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets or mounted. 
IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. Modern names. 
Vv. The Great Map of Western Palestine. Scale one inch to the mile. 


VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine. Showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground. 


Vil. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries. 
Vill. Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 
IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 


X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the Old and 
New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Palestine from Baalbeck to Kadesh 
Barnea, and shows the East of Jordan. 


XI. A New Edition of the Collotype Print of the Raised Map, 20 inches 
by 28. Lantern Slides of the Raised Map. 


Xl. The Smaller Raised Map is half the size of the larger. 
XIII. The Photo-Relief Map from the Large Raised Map. 
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Photographs. 

A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically. 

Photos of Inscription from Herod's Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions also of Jar found at the corner of the Temple Area, 80 feet below the surface, 
and of the Siloam Inscription with translation. Lantern Slides, a list of 200 special 
slides showing excavations, &c. 


* 


Casts. 
Seal of ‘‘Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.’’ 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 
Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 
Seal, found on Ophal. 
The Siloam Inscription. 
Mount Sinai (large and small). 


Bonorary General Secretary for America. 
Rev. Pror. THeopore F. Wricut, Px.D., 42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Konorary Local Secretaries. 
Cauirornia: Rev. J. C. Nevin, Ph.D., 1319 Santee Street, Los Angeles. 
Connecticut: Rev. Prof. John Binney, D.D., Middletown. 
Prof. Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Yale University, New Haven. 
District or CotumBiA: Prof. John L. Ewell, D.D., Howard University. 
ILunots: Prof. Clyde W. Votaw, Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
InpIANA: Hon. William Niles, La Porte. 
Maine: Prof. George T. Little, Brunswick. 
Maryland: Rev. J. J. Tierney, Mount Saint Mary. 
Massacuusetts: Prof. Irving F. Wood, Northampton. 
Miss Lillian Freeman Clarke, Boston. 
Micnican: Hon. Henry Gillman, 107 Fort Street, Detroit. 
Minnesota: Rev. J. R. Jewett, Ph.D., 266 Summit Avenue, St. Paul. 
Missouri: Rabbi H. H. Meyer, Kansas City. 
New Hampsurre: Rev. S. P. Leeds, Hanover. 
New Jersry: Rev. J. H. Dulles, Princeton Theological Seminary. 
New York: Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., Charities Building, New York 
President G. E. Merrill, D.D., Hamilton. 
Rev. J. Zimmerman, D.D., Syracuse. 
Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, 98 State Street, Utica. 
Daniel H. Ayres, Esq., Troy. 
Onto: Rev. E. Herbruck, Ph.D., Dayton. 
Prof. Wallace N. Stearns, Ph.D., Berea. 
Orecon: George F. Billings, Esq., Ashland. 
PENNSYLVANIA: Rev. James Morrow, D.D., 701 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Prof. T. C. Billheimer, D.D., Gettysburg. 
Prof. R. L. Stewart, D.D., Lincoln University. 
Ruope Istanp: William Gannuell, Esq., 50 South Main Street, Providence. 
Trnnessze: Prof. Collins Denny, Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 
West Vircinia: Mrs. Arthur Lee, Elkins. 





